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WHEN EVENING FALLS: THE IMMIGRANT’S 
ENCOUNTER WITH MIDDLE AND OLD AGE 


Salman Akhtar and Lois Wonsun Choi 


Abstract: This article elucidates the immigrant’s encounter with the developmental tasks of 
middle and old age. It describes the vicissitudes of five psychosocial challenges characteristic 
of this phase of life and underscores the difficulties faced by the immigrant in each of these 
realms. These challenges include (1) letting go of the children, (2) retirement, (3) grandparent- 
hood, (4) loss of siblings and peers through death, and (5) declining physical health and antici- 
pation of death. It is suggested that preexisting capacity for mourning alongside a satisfactory 
marriage, support from homoethnic community, non-job-related sublimations, economic se- 
curity, and absence of undue physical ailments help sustain a positive attitude as one faces 
these phase-specific dilemmas of late adult life. 
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After a long period of conceptual lag, psychoanalytic literature has begun 
to catch up with the psychosocial implications of the changing demo- 
graphic patterns all over the world. One significant result of this attention 
is the burgeoning literature on the psychological consequences of immigra- 
tion (Akhtar, 1995, 1999; Elovitz and Khan, 1997; Grinberg and Grinberg, 
1989). The mourning process associated with immigration and the resultant 
identity change constitute the main focus of writings in this area. Although 
an occasional mention is made of the child immigrant (Bonovitz and Ergas, 
1999) and the children of immigrants (Suarez-Orozco and Suarez-Orozco, 
2001), most of the literature appears to be about the young adults’ turmoil 
and transformation after entering a culturally alien environment. Little is 
said about how the onset of middle age and old age affects the newly 
structured hybrid identity of the immigrant. 

In this article, we address the specific challenges faced by the aging im- 
migrant. We categorize the developmental tasks of middle and old age into 
five experiential themes. These include letting the children go, grandparent- 
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hood, retirement and decline in efficacy, mourning and nostalgia, and prep- 
aration for death. In each category, we make some general comments first 
and then elucidate their specific application to the situation of the immi- 
grant. 


LETTING GO OF CHILDREN 


The middle-aged individual faces the departure of his or her children as 
they take their first steps on the path to adulthood. Parents watch their 
children leave to start college. However, there remains a strong emotional 
(and financial) tether (Akhtar, 1992) that periodically brings the child back 
for refueling. This changes when children find love and get married. Their 
orbit shifts away from their parents. This becomes even more painfully evi- 
dent as they begin families of their own. It is at this point that children 
“leave home” on a deeper level. 

With an empty nest, individuals in middle age experience the need to 
refigure their relationships not only with their departed children (and their 
newly acquired sons and daughters-in-law), but more importantly, with 
their spouses. At a still deeper level, there occur shifts in the inherently 
bisexual configuration of the core identity. Together, such changes lead to 
a considerable reformulation of identity and attitudes at this time. 


The post-parental period gives back to women their covert masculinity, to men 
their covert femininity; thus, each parent recaptures some of the self-potentials 
that they had partialled out to the mate, and both retrieve some quotient of the 
narcissism that they had conceded to their offspring. Though still loved, children 
are less available as repositories for parental narcissism. They have declared their 
humanness, hence their own limitations, and they have separated themselves 
both physically and emotionally, from their parents. As a consequence, older 
parents are less apt to make totalistic demands for their children, and they may, 
as in their own childhood, reinvest themselves and face a renewed crisis of nar- 
cissism. (Gutmann, 1980, p. 505) 


One way in which individuals negotiate the intrapsychic flux consequent 
on this is to seek solace and guidance from their cultural heritage and insti- 
tutions. 


Instead of idealizing his own history, the older traditionalist can idealize the 
mythic origins of the society: instead of idealizing his own fussy, compulsive 
habits, he can idealize the ritual that binds him and his community to the gods: 
and instead if demanding to be the omnipotential center of attention he can ideal- 
ize the all-powerfull, all-including gods. Finally, he can idealize the tradition 
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under whose discipline he has lived is life and that he now exemplifies. (Gut- 
mann, 1980, pp. 508-509) 


A greater interest in the history of one’s cultural group often characterizes 
this period. This is even more marked among immigrants, who at this point 
in their lives tend to show an increased involvement in homoethnic com- 
munity. 

Cultural differences are evident in other ways as well. For North Ameri- 
cans, the departure of children in young adulthood is well accepted as an 
important and inevitable rite of passage (Coburn and Treeger, 1997). Mid- 
dle-aged individuals are prepared for this separation from their children. 
However, in Eastern cultures, in which collectivism is more valued than 
individualism (Roland, 1988), the anticipated separation of children from 
the parental home is less complete. Young adults in these cultures often 
stay in the parental home during their college studies and, at times, even 
after marriage and having children. In these settings, parents in the middle 
and old age continue to have strong influence on the ways of life of their 
children and grandchildren. When individuals accustomed to these familial 
arrangements immigrate to individualistic cultures and become middle 
aged, they are faced with greater difficulties. An important aspect of this is 
that they are less prepared for the departure of their children. 

Further complication is added by the fact that this separation accentuates 
the cultural gap between parents and their offspring. Although a genera- 
tional gap always exists between parents and children, for immigrants this 
gap is compounded by the cultural differences between them and their 
children. The children of immigrants generally evolve a unique culture, 
neither that of their original homeland nor quite that of their newfound 
homeland, but rather a blend of the two that may seem completely foreign 
to their parents (Mehta, 1998). Ultimately, when the children of immigrants 
leave home, the space created between the parents and children may seem 
wider and be experienced more painfully. The immigrant thus faces an 
emptier nest and needs greater support from one’s cultural group and ho- 
moethnic community. 


RETIRING FROM ONE’S JOB 


The clearest way in which societies and governments define old age is 
by the demarcation of a retirement age. The retirement age is the time that 
a government deems appropriate for an individual’s withdrawal from his or 
her most public role. This withdrawal can cause increased isolation and 
decreased self-esteem. First, retirement precipitates the loss of a significant 
network for interaction with others. On retirement, individuals lose cowork- 
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ers, bosses, and support staff in addition to customers, patients, students, or 
other recipients of whatever services one had hitherto professionally pro- 
vided. Thus, after retirement, the social sphere in which one takes part 
shrinks greatly. Second, this withdrawal also creates a crisis in self-esteem 
by eliminating an important realm from which people have so far derived 
much support for their self-esteem. Through labor, individuals gain self- 
esteem by witnessing their own power to effect changes or to produce 
goods or services. It is in this way that work gives individuals a sense of 
efficacy. When an individual loses his or her capacity or opportunity to 
work, he or she also loses an important experience vital to the maintenance 
of a “cohesive, energetic, and balanced self” (Wolf, 1997, pp. 72-73). 

The pain associated with decline in efficacy is especially acute for the 
immigrant. Often he or she has compensated for subtle and not-so-subtle 
deficiencies in other psychosocial areas (e.g., language, humor, sense of 
history, discontinuity of rituals) by work-related productivity. Retirement 
thus seems threatening. Ways his native counterparts use to sustain narcis- 
sism and obtain ego pleasure (e.g., golf, travel) are often not suited to the 
immigrant. All this results in turning to the spouse for support and holding 
of a greater-than-usual intensity. Depending on the preexisting state of the 
marriage and a number of other variables (e.g., physical health of the part- 
ners, their non-job-related sublimations), this can result in destabilization 
or strengthening of the emotional bond between the partners. 


BECOMING A GRANDPARENT 


Grandparenthood is well recognized as one of life’s sweetest pleasures 
(Cath, 1997; Colarusso, 1997). There are several reasons for grandparent- 
hood being often more enjoyable than parenthood. First, there is usually a 
diminution of aggressive drives such as envy and ambivalence that were 
present in the period of parenthood. Moreover, “by the time of becoming 
grandparents, the ego development has acquired much greater sophistica- 
tion than was the case at the time of becoming parents. Acceptance of 
reality is deeper and the safe ego pleasures of life acquire a keener quality” 
(Kramer, Byerly, and Akhtar, 1997, p. 17). Consequently, people in the later 
periods of life are able to experience more pleasure and less pain than that 
experienced in parenthood. In addition, grandchildren provide grandpar- 
ents with what Cath (1997) called a miracle of revitalization, by which the 
grandparent gains a promise of the longevity of his line at a time when his 
or her own body begins its betrayal. The same phenomenon was described 
from a slightly different vantage point by Colarusso (1997), who labeled it 
the illusion of genetic immortality. He proposed grandchildren offer a 
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promise of defying death, as it were, through the continued life of future 
generations. 

For immigrants, however, such bliss is intermingled with painful feelings. 
This happens for two reasons. First, their immigrant egos have become 
more destabilized by the process of aging than is the case in their native 
counterparts. The immigrant grandparents therefore tend to feel greater 
envy and ambivalence toward their grandchildren. This makes the situation 
less pleasurable. Second, the relationship that an immigrant has with his or 
her grandchildren can be strained because of the degree of acculturation 
gap (Prathikanti, 1997) that has crept between them. The elderly immigrant 
might disapprove of their adult children’s and grandchildren’s acculturation 
and lack of respect (Carlin, 1990). Furthermore, immigrant grandparents 
often find that their grandchildren idealize them less and seek their advice 
less often than expected. As a result, immigrants in this age may not feel 
that their grandchildren are a true continuation of their line. Separated from 
the lands of their parents and not deeply connected with their culturally 
alien grandchildren, elderly immigrants experience the approach of death 
with far greater isolation and despair. 


MOURNING THE DEATHS OF LOVED ONES 


Late middle and old age are associated with the loss of the significant 
others, including one’s parents, mentors, and, later, peers and contemporar- 
ies. Individuals in this age group therefore must go through significant 
mourning. This mourning can also result from the realization that a signifi- 
cant and often the productive part of life is gone forever. While confronting 
loss, individuals generally rely on remembrance to “psychically prolong” 
(Freud, 1917, p. 245) the existence of the lost object. Such denial results in 
a preoccupation with the past, a tendency subtly fueled by the declining 
prowess in the realm of recent memory. In the absence of ongoing plea- 
sures in the current life, the tendency for nostalgia becomes dominant. 

During old age, when individuals face increasing isolation and despair, 
there develops a longing for acceptance and unconditional love of the sort 
only the mother of early childhood can provide. The yearning for this lost 
object of a bygone era expresses a wish to recapture all functions and ob- 
jects that have become irretrievably lost. Seeking substitution, old-aged in- 
dividuals turn to reminiscences not only of the blissful period of youth, but 
also of the physical locale of that era as a source of comfort. Not surpris- 
ingly, their original home becomes a figurative Garden of Eden for which 
they long as a representation of their youth and great potential lost. 

The losses that immigrants experience in late middle and old age are 
often more profound because the bygone era of their youth appears even 
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more distant. The pain of losing one’s fellow immigrant friends, in whose 
hearts were preserved many shared memories of the “good old days,” is 
soul wrenching. It leaves the immigrant existentially ashamed and wistful. 
The immigrant in this age, therefore, has more to mourn. Consequently, 
there is a greater vulnerability for defensive refuge in nostalgia: The conse- 
quences of this are Janus-faced. On the one hand, rumination about famil- 
iar (and retrospectively idealized) objects, locales, events, interactions, and 
rituals from the past provides the aging immigrant an illusion of continuity 
and solace against rupture, loss, and dislocation. On the other hand, such 
nostalgia can impede mourning and weaken ties with reality as it exists in 
the current inner and outer worlds. 


PREPARING FOR ONE’S DEATH 


An acceptance of the inevitability of death lies at the root of much of the 
psychological and behavioral change that occurs in late middle and old 
age. As individuals in this age group witness the passing of their contempo- 
raries and the senescence of their bodies, they sense the approach of their 
own death more clearly. As a consequence of accepting this reality, they 
must start to prepare themselves for their own passing. This involves antici- 
patory mourning for the final separation from loved ones as well as the 
inner consolidation of a genuinely postambivalent worldview (Akhtar, 1994). 

Forgiving oneself for mistakes made and forgiving others for their limita- 
tions constitutes another important task at this point. On a relatively mun- 
dane level, there is the matter of disbursing of possessions. This step is 
generally not as difficult as it seems because individuals in this age have 
already arrived at a point at which the need for material objects has dimin- 
ished. They are less obsessed with the acquisition of status symbols and are 
more able to sustain a sense of self apart from material possessions. More- 
over, not actually needing many of the possessions acquired over a lifetime 
also makes this task easier. The process of distributing personal effects 
while alive naturally leads to writing a will, which ensures that personal 
possessions at the time of death are distributed in accordance with one’s 
wishes. 

As individuals of this age organize their estates and decide the fate of 
their earthly possessions, they must also decide how their bodily selves will 
be disposed after death. The questions of how one’s body is to be prepared 
and where it will be “laid to rest” are complicated. Faced with the questions 
of whether one to be cremated or buried and where the remains will be 
kept, individuals seem to have two main desires: to be close to their parents 
and to be close to their children. The first desire, to be close to parents, 
affirms the psychic continuity between birth and death. It speaks for a re- 
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newed need for early maternal comfort at the time of the transition from 
life to death. At a deeper level, it betrays the regressive activation of infan- 
tile symbiotic longings (Madow, 1997) as well as the creative paradox of 
wanting comfort and soothing (i.e., interactions typical of life) in order to 
accept death. This first desire usually leads to opting for burial in a family 
gravesite and preparation of one’s body in accordance with family tradi- 
tion. The second desire, to be close to one’s children, relates to recognition 
of the need for one’s children (and other loved ones) to have some access 
for refueling or emotional support after one is gone (Akhtar and Smolar, 
1998). This second desire leads to burial in a location accessible for living 
family members or cremation so that the remains can be easily passed 
around or even divided and shared among loved ones. 

The decision becomes easy when one stays where one was born and can 
be buried both near parents and remain accessible to children. It is more 
difficult when there exists a great distance between the grave of parents 
and the homes of children. This dilemma of being torn between the land 
of one’s parents and the land of one’s children is very much the essence of 
the conflict that immigration causes. For immigrants, it is difficult to plan 
for their funeral and burial in a way that maintains ties to ancestors and to 
children. In most cases, immigrants choose one or the other and make a 
sacrifice on one end. However, to accommodate the two desires equally, 
two creative solutions have been employed (Klicker, 2000). The first is to 
be cremated. In this age of increased mobility, individuals in general are 
less tied down to their native localities and more often in the end choose 
to be cremated to allow a certain degree of mobility for their remains. After 
being cremated, the remains can then be shared either by being divided 
and kept in two (or more) places or by being passed from one place to 
another. This way, the remains can be easily visited by one’s children and 
at the same time be close to the remains of ancestors. The second solution 
is burial in a homoethnic cemetery. Many funeral businesses are recogniz- 
ing the importance of respecting the rites of people of diverse faiths and 
cultures. Mortuaries have thus begun to market to different ethnic groups 
and have even designated certain sections of the cemetery as a homoethnic 
burial plot. With this option, immigrants are able to have graves near peo- 
ple of their own ancestry and yet also be accessible to their descendents. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


As an individual arrives at the threshold of middle age and, later, at that 
of old age, he or she is faced with new developmental tasks. Although these 
challenges contain echoes of developmentally earlier conflicts, there is 
something experientially novel about them as well. At this point, more of 
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life is behind, and less is ahead. Limits of achievement stare one in the 
face. Children leave home; siblings and friends begin to die. The body be- 
gins to give up. Passage of time becomes acutely noticeable. Denial of 
death is no longer tenable. Clearly, all this puts psychic resilience to con- 
siderable test. 

Negotiating one’s way through this maze requires a solid capacity for 
mourning and to arrive repeatedly at a depressive position (Klein, 1940/ 
1975). In other words, a deep acceptance of inner and outer reality without 
remorseful self-recrimination or paranoid rationalization of one’s flawed 
existence is to be desired here. To make such an outcome more likely, the 
individual’s capacity for truthfulness, toleration of sadness, and after that, 
moving on (Akhtar, 2001) must be intact. The availability of a cultural hold- 
ing environment (Parens, 1998), good physical health, economic security, 
meaningful sublimations, and most important, a loved and loving martial 
partner are among other variables that facilitate the passage through this 
era of life. 

All this applies to the aging immigrant with even greater force. He or 
she is more vulnerable to the effects of declining efficacy, loneliness, loss, 
generational miscommunication, and death-related concerns. As a result, 
the necessity of a robust psychic structure and the supportive variable men- 
tioned here is of even greater significance in his or her case. 
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